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John Conran. 
(Concluded from page 393.) 

Twelfth Month 20th, 1825.—Last First-day I 
was at our meeting here, which to me was re- 
markably hard, a spirit of unbelief to a great 
degree was felt by me, which shut me up for near 
two hours, a small share of relief was afforded, 
but the cloud which had been broken, soon again 
closed and thedight was obscured. In the even- 
ing after reading the Scriptures in the family, 
we had time of solid retirement, which fully re- 
compensed for the trials in the meeting; the 
wing of Divine love was felt by me to oversha- 
dow us, and under this shadow, I hope we were 
made to rejoice, in our several measures in sol- 
emn silence, which continued during the re- 
mainder of the opportunity. Under this bap- 


“Thy sins and thy iniquities are no more re- 
membered, I have cast them out behind me;” 
this I could not embrace as being my state and 
condition, and that the voice that I heard, was 
the voice of Him whom my soul loveth, being 
often of late baptized into a recollection of my 
former manner of life, which led me to-say that 
it is of the Lord’s mercy that I was not con- 
sumed. In this frame of mind I continued to 
look from this opening, till it was repeated three 
or four times, when peace was solemnly pro- 
claimed in my heart, and was the seal that 
closed it. Thus I believe, we are at times mer- 
cifully favored with a degree of that hope, that 
the Lord knoweth them that are his. The foun- 
dation of the just and righteous of all genera- 
tions cannot fail, and those who build their hopes 
thereon shall experience that, though the winds 
may blow and the rains descend, it will stand. 
A holy confidence was raised in my mind, which 
caused me reverently to bow before the Great 
and Good Giver of it, and to praise and give 
thanks to Him who is worthy of it, and who 
liveth and reigneth forever. 

Painful have been my days, and wearisome 
have been my nights, in waiting for the arising 
of the Sun of Righteousness, who I think has 
delayed his coming, which is a trial of my faith 
and patience ; but as all his ways are wisdom, 


and past our finding out, I endeavor to submit 


thereto, and acknowledge my unworthiness of 
the favors hitherto bestowed upon me, and strive 


to be content with the small share of light still 
Vouchsafed. 
















Yearly Meeting in Dublin; it was pretty well 
attended, and in some of the [sittings we were 
owned by the] Master of our assemblies, which 
was an encouragement to his faithful ones; I 
was favored with a little help to get through 
what was laid upon me, to my satisfaction, and 
returned in peace. 


experience the Shepherd’s voice, opening and 
wonderfully expounding many different pas- 
sages of holy Scripture, which led me to praise 
and magnify his adorable mercy in condescend- 
ing to visit and communicate with such a poor 
mortal as I am. These communications are fre- 
quent, which I may call the renewings of the 
Holy Ghost, to strengthen and refresh the weary 
traveller, and [in them I recognize] the union 
and communion of the saints, which our first 
parents enjoyed in Eden—blessed union and 
communion, through obedience to the grace of 
the Holy Spirit! 


ing after breakfast, this language passed [liv- 
ingly] through my mind, “ Rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad, for there is a place prepared for 
thee in my kingdom—and proceed as hitherto 
in secret prayer and silent waiting, and thou 


shalt not be puffed up by whatsoever may be 
committed to thee.” 


change, having only the mercies of God to trust 
tism my mind was impressed with this language, | to 


may be favored to hear the joyful summons, 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” where 
the wicked cease to trouble, and my weary 
spirit I trust will experience rest. 


. oe appear to be the last words recorded 
in 


illegible, he being nearly blind; but he con- 
tinued to attend meetings, even sometimes at 
the distance of fourteen miles, as long as his 
bodily strength permitted it, so great was his 
desire to wait with his friends for the arising of 
the heavenly Power of Christ therein, and to be 
found faithfully occupying with the gift merci- 
fully bestowed upon him, often saying, as an in- 
centive to a more perfect dedication of mind 
and body, “I serve the best of masters, who, I 


tract from the testimony concerning him drawn 




















































Fifth Month 14th, 1826.—I returned from the | mentioned, wherein one having bought a piece 


of ground, it was but prudent for him to see it 
before paying for it—another, five yoke of oxen, 
which it was only reasonable he aude be per- 
mitted to — before he paid the purchase- 
money—whilst a third had married a wife and 
could not come, having thereby necessarily un- 
dertaken to provide for a family, cnet as 
he is declared to be worse than an infidel who 
provides not for his own. Then mourning over 
those who were not sensible of their situation, 
and of the great salvation offered to all, he said, 
“T now again tell you of what I have so often 
declared that “other foundation can no man lay 
than is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Then 
warned all to be careful of neglecting calls from 
Heaven, and by the servants sent as messenger 
after messenger, testifying, “ Behold all things 
areready,” for should they continue to do so, 
the children’s seats at the Lord’s table would be 
filled by others, who beholding the Light would 
flock as doves confined in a room to the win- 
dows; adding, he was made thankful in being 
assured that Light had already broken forth 
and the day had dawned; and when about to 
resume his seat, he advanced and said, “ For 
thus having been permitted to live to see this 
day, I praise, honor, and magnify my God!” 

In the testimony respecting John Conran, is- 
sued by the Monthly Meeting of Lisburn, his 
friends say: “His removal was rather unex- 
pected and quite sudden; nevertheless we have 
good ground to believe that, as he had not de- 
ferred a preparation for eternity to the solemn 
hour, he was ready for the awful summons; and 
although we feel our loss to be great, we have no 
cause to mourn on his account, but rather to 
rejoice that in the abundant mercy of our 
Heavenly Father, through the mediation of his 
beloved Son, our Holy Redeemer, this our dear 
friend is now, we trust, enjoying in the full frui- 
tion of immortal bliss, the reward of dedication 
to the service of his God, and that as he con- 
tinued to the last in firm but humble reliance on 
that Divine Mercy which had accompanied him 
through life, the same merciful Power, we rever- 
ently believe, was his support in the hour of dis- 
solution, and became his conductor through the 
region and shadow of death into that city whose 
walls are salvation, and whose gates are praise.” 

He departed this life at Moyallen on the 
16th day of the Sixth Month, 1827, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age and about the 
forty-eighth of his ministry. His remains were 
interred in Friends’ burying-ground at Lisburn, 
on the 18th day of the same month, having been 
accompanied to the grave bya large number of 
Friends and others, upon which occasion a 
meeting was held, wherein the solemnizing in- 
fluence of the Power of Truth was felt to pre- 
dominate. 


26th.—This morning early I was favored to 


Tenth Month 1st.—At I sat still this morn- 


Twelfth Month 15th—I am daily waiting my 


'1827.—I am daily waiting in the temple, if I 


ohn Conran’s Journal, and in a hand almost 


can testify from long and precious experience, 
withholds no good thing from those who faith- 
fully serve and obey Him.” The following ex- 


up by the Friends of Lurgan Monthly Meeting 
will show how he was engaged with the same 
zeal in the last meeting he attended, being the 
day previous to his death]:—With affecting 
energy, he closely pressed Friends to faithfulness 
and diligence in attending the meetings for 
worship and discipline, saying, the parable of 
the great supper had deeply impressed his mind, 
by which he was instructed to believe that no 
excuse, however plausible, would be taken for 
neglecting those important duties; for none, he 
thought, could be more reasonable than were 


a 


In all thy thoughts and desires, thy actions 
and pursuits, endeavor to “have respect to the 
end ;” and consider how thou wilt appear before 
the awful judge, from whom aliiee is hid- 
den. 
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From THE “ BririsH Frienp,” 


Johnny Appleseed. 


Jonathan Chapman was born at Boston, in 
the United States of America, in the year 1775. 
He planted fruit trees, and took care of sick 
and of cruelly-treated animals. By one of these 
good works he became the benefactor of Euro- 
pean settlers, and of their descendants, and thus 
contributed to the present prosperity of thous- 
ands. By his second work he set an example 
worth imitating, and exercised an improving 
influence on uncultivated minds. 

In the year 1801 he started (at the age of 25), 
with a sackful of appleseeds, into the wilder- 
ness of Pennsylvania, and there planted them. 
Seon afterwards European emigrants settled in 
the district, and Jonathan Chapman removed 
farther west. His business increased. He looked 
for fertile tracts of land, favorably situated, near 
brooks, and there he rooted up bushes, and laid 
the foundation of his nursery, which he railed 
in with stakes and interwoven branches. 

There lived, still, some twenty years ago, a 
colonist in Jefferson County, in Ohio, who had 
seen Jonathan Chapman rowing down the Ohio 
River, with two boats tied together, laden with 
appleseeds, in order to do his work on the utmost 
boundaries of that settlement. When his pro- 
vision of seeds was exhausted, he returned to 
the Eastern States to fetch new ones. Afterwards 
he gave up these voyages, and carried the seeds 
in sacks on his back. He also frequently car- 
ried his sacks on the back of an ill-treated horse, 
which he had delivered out of the hands of a hard- 
hearted farmer for a small sum of money. He let 
this poor animal have its freedom in some rich 
pasture ground. This release of old, badly used, 
and tormented horses constitutes the second task 
of his life. The hard work of clearing the wilder- 
ness, the drives on uneven roads, and unmerciful 
treatment had worn down many a poor horse. 
Whenever Jonathan Chapman heard of such 
cases of cruelty to horses, he endeavored to buy 
the poor animals, and tried to place them into 
the hands of a more humanely-disposed farmer, 
on condition that they should only be employed 
for easier tasks; or he himself gained recovery 
to the overworked animal on some rich grazing 

lace. In this way he sometimes gathered a 
ittle flock of these animals, which he did not 
sell again when they had recovered, but gave 
them to settlers, from whom he expected kindly 
treatment of his protégés. Yet he kept his eye 
upon them, and during his journeys he often 
inquired whether they were still in good hands. 

‘hen new colonists settled in the country 
where Jonathan had planted his seeds, he sold 
them his apple trees, which had grown large 
enough to bear fruit, at a cheap price. If the 
new-comers were poor, which is generally the 
case with pioneer settlers, he gave them a few 
stems, and when they were in better circum- 
stances, he accepted from them clothing or pro- 
duce in lieu of payment. 

In this manner he travelled for many years 
—working and toiling over a large territory of 
the New World. 

It has been calculated that the results of his 
work are now reaped on a surface of 100,000 
English square miles. 

Out of the little money he earned or received 
(he had always more than he wanted for him- 
self), he was able to succor the needy and give 
to the poor. His food consisted only of fruit 
and farinacea, for he considered it sinful to kill 
any animal for the nourishment of man ; because 
he said, the earth produced plenty of healthy 


plants and tasteful fruit for the food of human- 
kind. He thought it, too, unpardonable to 
torment an animal, or to cause it pain, and he 
tried to spare and to save the life even of the 
smallest creature. 

Some anecdotes have been preserved which 

illustrate his kind disposition. One autumn 
evening, as he was sitting by the fire which he 
had made in the wood, he noticed that the wind 
blew the troublesome stinging mosquitoes into 
the fireand burnt them. As soon as he saw this, 
he fetched water from the brook, with his only 
cooking and drinking vessel, a tin pail, and 
quenched the -fire, exclaiming, “God forbid 
that I should ever have a fire for my comfort 
in which these creatures should suffer a painful 
death !” Once he was bitten by asnake. When 
a friend spoke to him afterwards about this, he 
sighed deeply, and said, “That poor animal! 
It only touched me when in a fit of unholy 
vassion, I was near going to take its life.” 
When a road was being repaired, it happened 
that a hornet’s nest was thereby destroyed, and 
one of the hornets was entangled in Jonathan’s 
clothing. Although repeatedly stung by it, he 
caught it most carefully, and gave it its freedom. 
His companions laughed, and asked him why 
he had not killed the troublesome insect. “It 
would have been wrong to kill it,” he replied, 
“for it did not intend doing me any harm.” 

During the warm season he slept in the 
woods; in the winter at some farmer’s house, 
but always on the hard floor, never in a bed. 
He was a man of great energy, of great tough- 
ness in bearing pain and hardships; so much 
so that he was revered even by the Indians, 
who never troubled him in his lonely journeys ; 
yea, even admired him as a great “ medicine- 
man,” because he never complained of being 
tired or unwell, and they always saw him in 
good and robust health. 

Jonathan was rather small of stature, and 
thin ; quick in movement, and lively in speech. 
His beard was black ; his eyes dark, yet brilliant. 
“ Johnny Appleseed,” as everybody called him, 
died in 1847, in the blockhouse of a farmer, 
near Fort Wayne, in the state of Indiana. The 
physician, and the people who surrounded his 
couch, said that they had never seen a man die 
so peacefully and painlessly —Meta WELLMER, 
in the “ Vegetarian Annual,” 1883. 


encntnanttalbliaiiaetneninen 

Tue following passage is taken from a ser- 
mon delivered before the Governor and Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, by the late E. H. 
Chapin, in 1844 :— 

7 There can be no prosperity nor virtue nor 
glory in the aggregate, when the individual is 
false to the higher dictates within him. By 
night, by day, at home, abroad, in the field, the 
mart, the workshop, the closet, the caucus, the 
legislative hall, the magistrate’s chair, let him 
remember that wherever he acts, whatever he 
does, he acts as a complete moral agent, person- 
ally, directly responsible to God. Let a vile 
deed, to which he has given the least counte- 
nance, no matter how remote in its operation 
from his immediate interests, tingle his cheek 
with shame, as if he had lost personal credit 
and respect thereby. Let the maxim that ‘all 
is fair in politics’ sound as discordant to his 
ears as the maxim that ‘all is fair in religion,’ 
‘all is fair in trade,’ ‘all is fair in any act of 
intercourse between man and man.’ Let him 
remember that no movement is so exclusively 
public as to take away the force of individual 
responsibility—that no multitude is so large as 
to absorb his moral personality; but there, in 


that public movement, there in that huge crowd 
he stands as if he were standing alone in the 
universe, spiritually naked, listening to the 
judgment of God and the beating of his own 
heart.” 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 
Incidents in the Life of Richard Davies, 


(Continued from page 396.) 


In the year 1674, Richard Davies was the 
means of getting George Fox out of an impris 
onment of several months duration. Being ir 
London, and finding the latter a prisoner, it oe 
curred to him that there might be some error 
in the indictment that would, if pressed, secure 
George Fox his liberty. So Davies procured 
the services of a friend of his, an able lawyer, 
named Corbet, who, after a careful examination 
of the indictment, found a number of flaws in 
it that had not before been suspected. The case 
was at once presented before the proper court, 
which, after hearing Counsellor Corbet’s a 
ments, set George Fox at liberty. This deci- 
sion also affected the cases of many other Friends 
then prisoners, who in other parts of Great Bri- 
tain were discharged from cruel and unjust im- 
prisonment, it having been proved by Corbet’s 
masterly efforts that they had been unlawfully 
confined in jail. 

Friends of those days, as they proved some 
laws illegal, found that other enactments could 
be brought by their enemies to operate adversely 
against them. In the year 1677, a counseller 
named Walcott, who in previous-years had been 
employed against George Fox and who was 
very bitter against Friends, was appointed judge 
in a circuit of North Wales. This judge caused 
several Friends to be brought before him, and 
tendered them the oaths of allegiance. They, 
of course, as he expected, refused to swear, and 
he, therefore, declared them guilty of high trea- 
son, and arranged to have them tried upon that 
charge at the next assize. He declared that he 
would, upon anticipated conviction, have the 
men hanged and the women burned. R. Davies 
and other Friends found, upon consulting with 
Lawyer Corbet, that there was nothing to hin- 
der his executing his cruel threat, as an old law 
that had been in force in the days of Queen 
Mary, had from some cause never been repealed. 
So a committee was appointed in this trouble to 
go to London and labor with Parliament witha 
view of rescinding the obnoxious and ancient 
law. Their efforts were successful, the statute 
was repealed, and such pressure from influential 
quarters was brought to bear on Judge Walcott 
that the persecuted Friends were set at liberty. 

The latter years of Richard Davies’ useful 
life were largely devoted to extricating his co 
rekigionists from the fines and imprisonments 
connected with their refusal to pay tithes or to 
take the oaths of allegiance. He had by mid 
dle life acquired an acquaintance with man 
men, prominent in the social and political life 
of the day. This friendship he often availed hin- 
self of with remarkable success. It was a favorite 
plan with him, when a fellow-member was sued 
for the non-payment of tithes, to let the prosecut- 
ing and often persecuting priest, proceed to the 
point of just having the troubled Friend com- 
witted to prison. Just at this juncture he would 
use his influence with some church dignitary 
or nobleman of his acquaintance, and have his 
suffering friend released. The priest in such & 
case would be left with all the costs of prosect 
tion to pay, and not having secured the tithes 
he so bitterly sought to acquire, would generally 
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afterward think twice before attempting to per- 
secute another Friend in that locality. 

One of Richard Davies’ strongest friends was 
Bishop Lloyd. The two became acquainted 
under singular circumstances. During a visit of 
the former in London, he with a number of dis- 
senters was placed under arrest for non-support 
of the established church. Before leaving Lon- 
don to return to his home or possibly to prison, 
he obtained a letter from Lord Hide to Bishop 
Lloyd, interceding on his behalf. 

The next morning, after reaching home, he 
started out to see the bishop to deliver the let- 
ter, and at the same time, if possible, secure a 
release from custody. He says of this interview, 
“When we came to the bishop’s palace, his secre- 
tary came to the gate. I asked him whether 
the bishop was within; he said he was, and 
asked me who would speak with him. I told 
him that Richard Davies would speak with him. 
What, said he, of Welch-Pool? Yes, said I. What, 
said the secretary, my lord bishop? Bishop as 
it signifies an overseer, said I, | own, but lord 
bishop I deny. So the bishop sent for us in, and 
there were several clergymen with him. We 
soon went to dispute about water baptism; 
I told them there was one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, and that baptism was necessary to 
salvation, and that water-baptism, which was 
John’s baptism, was to continue and remain but 


for a season, So this, and like discourse, held 


us till it was late that night, and then I went to 
my friend’s house with an order to be there in 
the morning. I came in the morning and we 
disputed upon the same subject.” 

Deine this argument, R. Davies quoted to 
the bishop the language of David, who said, 
“T will wash my hands in innocency, so will I 


* compass thy altar, O Lord,” and then said to 


the bishop, “Thou canst not say thou wilt wash 
thy hands in innocency, nor compass the altar 
of God, while thy writs remain against so many 
innocent people, willing to suffer death for the 
testimony of their consciences towards God.” 
Davies then added, “Bishop Lloyd, if I go to 
prison upon this account, I shalt have more 
peace than thou shalt have in thy palace.” He 
also asked, “Suppose another prince should arise 
that would impose something on thee that thou 
couldst not do for conscience’s sake, what would 
thou do?” The bishop replied, “Then I will go 
to Pennsylvania also,” referring to the many 
Friends, who were at that time emigrating to 
the new world. Whereat Davies, with a pro- 
phetic sight of the future, said, “Though thy 
head be gray, yet thou mayst live to see liberty 
of conscience in England.” Although, to all 
appearance, such a thing seemed impossible at 
that time, yet, as a matter of fact, the bishop 
did live to see the freedom of conscience, fore- 
told by his Godly, yet plain-spoken prisoner. 
_ The bishop then called for pen and ink, say- 
ing he would release the prisoner, but the latter 
declared that he was not satisfied to be set at 
liberty whilst his friends remained in prison. 
So the bishop wrote a suspension of the execu- 
tion of the writ that applied to all, whereupon 
R. Davies handed him the letter of Lord Hides. 
The original object of this letter had, however, 
been accomplished, and the Friend, after thank- 
ing the bishop, was dismissed. He returned 
home with the paper that discharged his friends 
and himself from custody; they were at once 
set at liberty, and were never again troubled 
about matters of conscience. 

Seven years afterward, in the year of 1688, 
Bishop Lloyd was himself imprisoned by King 
James and confined in the tower of London. 


R. Davies hearing of this, when in London at 
that time, went to visit him in his troubles. The 
bishop was much touched at this evidence of in- 
terest and forgiveness on the part of his old ac- 
quaintance, and in the course of conversation 
acknowledged that he had been in the wrong in 
his past dealings with the Quakers. 

Not very long afterwards, the bishop was re- 
leased and restored to his diocese in Wales. 
When next in Welch-Pool, during court week, 
he sent for Richard Davies to come and visit 
him at the house of the high sheriff. There were 
present most of the justices and other officials 
of the county, besides many clergymen, all of 
whom treated the Friend very politely. The 
bishop told them that he was more pleased to 
see him than any other man in the diocese, for 
he had come to visit him in the time of his 
trouble, and he desired them to do Davies all the 
kindness they could in the future, and he would 
esteem it the same as if done to himself. When 
we consider the social influence and the power 
in civil, as well as religious matters, exercised 
by an English bishop, we may in some measure 
understand how valuable, to the Friends of that 
locality, such a friendship was. 

(To be continued.) 





John Bunyan and George Fox. 


Nearly of the same age, Bunyan being four 
years younger than Fox, both of them the 
children of laborers, and laborers themselves ; 
one a shepherd, the other a tinker; both of 
them receiving the merest rudiments of educa- 
tion, they resembled each other in the extraor- 
dinary intensity of their religious experiences. 
Both waded for years through sloughs of de- 
spondency and valleys of the shadow of death ; 
both emerged into the sunlight of a steadfast 
Christian faith ; both became mighty preachers 
and prolific writers, and both suffered grievous 
persecution for their steadfast adherence to con- 
scientious convictions. But the differences be- 
tween the two outweighed their resemblances, and 
made them life-long antagonists. Bunyan heartily 
accepted the prevalent Calvinism, against which 
Fox rebelled. Bunyan was an imaginative 
genius, able to clothe his conceptions with per- 
sonality and to make them live and move and 
speak in fascinating allegory. Fox was no 
genius; but intellectually slow-witted and un- 
imaginative ; in speech and with the pen clumsy, 
inartistic, tedious.* Yet, when we come to think 
of it, Bunyan’s pilgrim is at best but a poor 
creature, though portrayed by a master’s hand. 
Charming and instructive as the story is, we find 
upon reflection that we feel no great amount of 
reverence for its hero. This does no discredit to 
the author’s artistic faculty, for it was not his 
purpose to glorify his Christian. Bunyan painted 
the actual Christian of his day and of our day, 
the irresolute feeble creature whom we know so 
well, who saddens us by falling so immensely 
short of the ideal. At one stage he fulls asleep, 
at another he goes astray; to-day he fights 
Apollyon for his life ; to-morrow he yields with- 
out a blow to Giant Despair. By grace of re- 
peated help and stimulus from all quarters, now 
from Evangelist, again from Interpreter, fitted 
out by maidens, accompanied by friends, some- 
how or other he just manages to keep going on 
the right road; but we never feel sure of him 
until he is safe across the river. 


*This criticism is based on a study of all Fox’s 
writings. If the Journal alone is considered, it may 
appear undeserved. Portions of the personal narra- 
tive are written in a simple, natural style, at times 
powerful and pathetic. 


In Fox’s journal we see another sort of Chris- 
tian, one who is himself Evangelist, Interpreter- 
Great-heart, and Valiant-for-truth, not in-fiction, 
but in living fact. Here is a Christian who for 
four years continuously fought with Apollyon 
and struggled through the valley of the shadow 
of death. Then, having won his way through 
the darkness to the light, for forty years he lived 
in the light, with the world, the flesh and the 
devil held down under his feet. 

This man’s sins do not tumble off his back, 
but are washed out of.his heart; he carries no 
roll in his hand as a pledge that he will be saved 
at last; he is saved already by a Divine Light 
shining ever in his heart, which drives away all 
the foul creatures of the dark, fills him with joy, 
and makes him invulnerable to all the assaults 
of the hosts of darkness. 

The difference between Bunyan’s pilgrim and 
Fox’s journal is the difference between their ye- 
ligious beliefs. Bunyan wanted to be saved from 
hell, Fox wanted to be saved from sin. Bunyan 
believed that to get rid of sin he must wait until 
he got to heaven. Fox believed that in the 
strength of Christ he could overcome sin in this 
lite. Most of us, alas! from personal experience 
are inclined to side with Bunyan. We admire 
his Pilgrim’s Progress so much because he is so 
true to nature, so like ourselves. Yet he must 
be a strange sort of Christian who can read 
through this journal of simple, sturdy, indomita- 
ble George Fox, “stiff as a tree and pure as a 
bell,” whom no violence, no sufferings, could 
deflect one hair’s-breadth from his faithfulness 
to truth and to Christ,-whose voice rang out 
clear in the proclamation of his message, whether 
in the presence of frowning judges or furious 
mobs ; whose practical wisdom was so great, and 
who moved on through the vicissitudes of a 
storm-tost life with a serene light of heavenly 
peace upon his brow—he must be a strange sort 
of Christian, I say, who does not love that man 
with a great love, and desire to be like him in 
the purity and strength of his Christian char- 
acter.—F. S. Turner. 





For “Tus Frrenp.” 

We must all admit that those things which 
draw us aside, or induce forgetfulness of our 
truest interests, are of small moment, compara- 
tively, and not deserving of our affections. I 
have seen in that light which has never deceived 
me, that a close and strict walk with our heaven- 
ly guide was the most safe; and one in which 
the spirit enjoyed the truest freedom. It is in 
this we grow in grace, and gather the true riches 
which shall go with us beyond the grave. All the 
precious fruits of the Spirit—humility, love, peace, 
stability, fortitude under trials and temptations 
—cluster around and are gathered in this narrow 
path. These are worthy of our pursuits; and 
we are also assured that “no good thing shall 
He withhold from such as walk uprightly” 
in this path—the path of holiness. No doubt 
happiness is the aim of all, but how few hit the 
mark in the means they adopt to attain it. 
How have I desired that all my beloved chil- 
dren should “choose the Lord for their portion ” 
and thus be gathered, at the end of life, with 
the just of all generations, “heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ.” How trifling will 
then appear those things which engross so much 
of our time and affections, and how differently 
shall we estimate those reproaches we are so apt 
to dread for our open acknowledgment of the 
blessed Saviour; yea, we shall “esteem the re- 
proaches of Christ greater riches that the treas- 
ures of Egypt.” JAMES EMLEN. 
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From “ Tue British Frienp.” 


Peculiarities of Friends. 


HAT HONOR. 

The peculiarity we are now going to consider 
is regarded as a very impolite one. I have 
heard it described as “ boorish, bearish, brutish,” 
and much else besides, and yet on ordinary oc- 
casions when the head has been kept covered, I 
have never known it to give offence. To refuse 
hat-honor has always been a grievous offence to 
the world—and perhaps no less now than for- 
merly—especially in cértain places, to certain 
people, and on certain occasions. Men had a 
rude but very effective manner of showing their 
displeasure in the early days of our Society, 
and many a “whirrit on the ear” did young 
Thomas Ellwood get for not doffing his hat in 
his father’s presence. George Fox writes: “O! 
the blows, punchings, beatings, and imprison- 
ments that we underwent for not putting off our 
hats to men;” and refers to “the danger we 
were sometimes in of losing our lives for this 
matter ;” and Robert Barclay states that there 
were many of his friends “to whom the forsak- 
ing of these bowings and ceremonies was as 
death itself,” yet who had to forsake them for 
conscience’ sake. 

What then was the reason for all this? What 
is the explanation of the conduct of Friends, 
and why was their behavior considered so offen- 
sive by their neighbors? I am not able at 
present to tell you the history of the custom of 
uncovering the head, or how it was introduced 
into the worship of God, or came to be recog- 
nized as an act of homage to man. It was not 
practised by the Jews. A Jew’s head must 
never be uncovered while anything of a reli- 
gious nature is going on. During all their re- 
ligious ceremonies, whether performed in their 
synagogues or at home, the Jews put on their 
hats and keep them on. Even in our law 
courts, when a Jew takes an oath, he puts on 
his hat in token of the solemnity and religious 
nature of the act. 

With Christians, on the other hand, it has 
always been regarded as an act of reverence to 
take off the hat; and so, when they engage in 

rayer or ministry, they uncover their heads. 

he apostle Paul wrote to the Corinthians, that 
“every man praying.or prophesying, having his 
head covered, dishonoreth his head ;” and I am 
not aware of any people professing the Christian 
name who question the propriety of this prac- 
tice, or who assign any other reason for it than 
that it is the outward signification of their ado- 
ration of God. Christians feel that it is re- 
quired from them, and they therefore uncover 
their heads on these occasions as unto God, and 
in reverence to his name. For the same reason 
they bow their knees to Him in prayer, and 
while it is true that one may pray in any pos- 
ture, yet there are attitudes which are so appro- 
priate to the occasion, that we feel it our duty 
to assume them when we have the opportunity 
and ability to do so. 

Now, it is the propriety of these actions, as 
applied in honor of man, which Friends not 
only question, but deny altogether: and when 
their signification is considered, it is surprising 
that other Christians do not deny their propri- 
ety also. The act is the same, lather applied 
to God or to man. Its outward signification 
may be said to be the same in both cases, the 
difference between them lying only in the in- 
tention of the person performing the act. To 
illustrate how improper and unseemly it is to 
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use the same action in honor, esteem, or recog- 
nition of man, which we use as a filial and 
reverential duty towards God, take the action 
of Roman Catholics in bowing down to images. 
The Roman Catholic, when he bows before an 
image which is intended to represent the form 
in which our Saviour appeared when He was 
on earth, is not supposed to worship the image, 
but Him whom the image is designed to repre- 
sent. He, nevertheless, performs the same ac- 
tion to the image as to the Saviour. The out- 
ward signification of the act is the same in both 
cases, the difference consisting merely in the 
intention of the worshipper. Indeed, is it not 
more allowable to bow and uncover the head 
before an image in reverence to Him whom the 
image represents, than to do the same thing to 
man, merely out of respect to him? In the 
former case the object before which the act is 
performed, is wrong; in the latter, the wrong 
thing is the action itself. In the former, the 
intention of the worshipper might require the 
act, but in the latter it could not. As surely as 
it is wrong to exalt man above his station as a 
creature of God, so surely is it wrong to give 
him that obeisance, whether in intention or in 
outward significance, which is due to the Cre- 
ator. 

It is not only because they object to give to 
man what to all appearance is the same honor 
given to God, that Friends refuse to uncover 
the head out of respect to man. Apart from 
its religious significance, the act is one which no 
Friend could justify on account of the base 
purpose which it serves. We have already seen 
how individuals were addressed as if they were 
more than one for the purpose of exalting and 
flattering them, and how Friends were con- 
strained to bear a testimony against doing so. 
And when we see men uncovering their heads 
to men or women, as much as to say, “ You are 
so worthy of honor that I am unworthy to come 
into your presence with covered head,” what 
can we think must be the effect of such a prac- 
tice? Will it not tend to exalt man above his 
fellows and give him a pre-eminence over them 
merely by force of the act itself, and not by 
virtue of any good which it can confer upon 
him. It cannot even stir up any good which 
may be in him. It appeals only to his pride 
and vanity, and it is only his pride and vanity 
that are touched when it is refused. The prouder 
heis, the more is he offended at not receiving it. 
The good man is humble and does not look for 
outward honor, but the proud man expects it, 
and is very ill-pleased if he does not get it. 

The motives for uncovering the head when 
bowing in the presence of God are good, and 
the act itself is proper and justifiable ; but what- 
ever the motive may be for showing respect to 
map, it can never be justifiable to use towards 
him the same outward act that hitherto we have 
rendered to God alone, and which we believe 
He requires from us. The only motive worthy 
of such an act is reverence—reverence of a 
nature which no man ought to receive, and 
which none ought to render except to his 
Maker. 

While we acknowledge and plead for the 
propriety of a reverential attitude in our ap- 
proaches to God, we must not forget that true 
reverence has its seat in the heart, and does not 
consist in postures or movements of the body. 
God judgeth the heart. He knoweth the sin- 
cerity of those who uncover their heads under 
a feeling of reverence to Him, and the insince- 
rity of those who do so in form only. From the 
sincere alone does He require the act. Man, 


on the other hand, knoweth not the heart; he 
Jooks only on the appearance. He requires the 
form, no matter how little worthy of respect he 
may be, or even although he be held in con 
tempt. According to the judgment of the world, 
it would be unbecoming, rude, uncivil, and 
wrong not to profess to honor those who are 
great in the world, by uncovering the head to 
them. If we cannot respect them, we are told 
that we ought to respect their power, wealth, 
learning, or whatever it is that gives them their 
high position in the world; that is, if we cannot 
take off our hats out of respect to them as men, 
they being disreputable, we ought to take them 
off to the ability with which they have abused 
their powers and possessions and brought them- 
selves into disgrace; or in acknowledgment to 
them that we recognize the worldly positions 
which they occupy, their power, their riches, or 
their knowledge. If this were what the world 
required of us, and the act had no relation 
whatever to the worship of God, still it would 
not be allowable for any who profess the Chris- 
tian name to observe it. It would still be a 
worldly honor of the grossest sort. Flattery 
could not die so long as it existed. It would 
call for more respect being given to earthly 
than to heavenly treasures—to worldly wisdom 
than to a conscience void of offence. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


A Visit to the Laurentian Limestone Quarry. 


The term Laurentian is applied by geologists 
to the oldest known stratified rocks (geologically 
speaking), and is derived from the River St. 
Lawrence, in the neighborhood of which these 
rocks abound. They contain few, if any, traces 
of living beings. A narrow belt of them ex- | 
tends from the Delaware River, above Trenton 
City bridge in a southwesterly direction across 
the Schuylkill River and beyond the Brandy- 
wine. Having an opportunity of examining some 
parts of this belt in company with a geological 
friend, I gladly accepted the opening, for I had 
long felt a peculiar interest in these ancient 
rocks, which are supposed to underlie the strata 
which intervene between Philadelphia and Can- 
ada. 

We went from Philadelphia on the morning 
of Sixth Month 3rd, by the New York branch 
of the Reading Railroad. After passing Jenk- 
intown, the railroad followed for several milesa 
narrow valley, said to be underlaid with lime 
stone, which runs to the northeast. For a part 
of the way, this valley was bordered on the 
north by hills of quartz rock, similar to the 
north valley hills in Chester County, west of the 
Schuylkill River, and known as Potsdam Sand 
Stone, and locally called Edge Hill Rock. As 
we proceeded eastward, the Laurentian came to 
the surface from underneath this quartz rock. 
We left the train at Neshaminy Falls, and 
going northward soon eame to a small quarry by 
the roadside, which showed some of the peculiar 
features of this rock. One of these is the light- 
blue color of the quartz which entered into its 
composition. , 

Our point of destination was a limestone 
quarry on the Vanarsdalen farm, which in 
former times, when it was worked, was a noted 
locality for minerals. My companion was & 
veteran tramper, and when a boy had more 
than once taken a walk of twelve miles, from 
what was then the nearest railroad station, and 
lugged back a load of fifty pounds of minerals. 
Indeed, he said, such was the abundance of 
good specimens in those days, that it was im- 
possible for a man to get away from the place 
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with less than fifty pounds of minerals. Our 
walk was only two or three miles, but as the 
day was very hot, we were well contented that 
it was not longer. After passing a little village, 
called Scottsville, we left the road and crossed 
the fields. As we neared the site of the quarry, 
we entered a piece of woodland, where we were 
rejoiced to find a little spring on the hillside. 
It had been cleaned out and roughly enclosed 
with stones, one slab forming a cover. We 
took advantage of this shady spot to partake of 
the lunch we had brought with us. As we 
swallowed cupful after cupful of the precious 
liquid, I remembered the remark of Nansen, 
the Greeland explorer, that the greatest physi- 
cal enjoyment of which man is capable, is a 
supply of pure, cold water, when very thirsty. 

After emerging from the woods, a walk of a 
few hundred yards, brought us to the quarry. 
It has been lying idle for many years, but a pile 
of stone, which had been quarried, furnished a 
hunting ground for specimens of minerals. 

The limestone was highly crystalline in its 
structure, often showing good sized plates of 
calcareous spar, and it was mingled with other 
materials. We found good specimens of graphite 
or black lead, a compound of iron and carbon, 
which is used in making lead pencils and in the 
manufacture of crucibles. Pyroxene, a com- 
pound of silica, lime and magnesia, with small 
proportions of other substances, was quite abund- 
ant. We met with scapolite, a mineral similar 
to feldspar, in flat crystalline plates, of a grayish 
green color and somewhat translucent; sphene, 
&e. 

The darker materials, intermingled with the 
white limestone were twisted into curves and ir- 
regular lines, which sometimes formed a rude 
resemblance to the letters of the alphabet. How- 
ever these may have been formed, the appear- 
ance would indicate that, after these foreign 
materials had been deposited or in some way 
had taken their place amid the surrounding 
carbonate of lime, the whole mass had been sub- 
jected to pressure, or other disturbing force, which 
had forced these layers into the irregular shapes 
which they presented. The owner of the quar- 
ries had selected slabs, in which the form of let- 
ters had been imitated, and he had arrayed on 
his mantel a series of them, which spelled, 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” Although the letters 
were not perfect in shapes, yet they were suffi- 
ciently so to at once show the observer what 
name was spelled by them. 

The proper time to collect minerals is when 
a quarry is in active operation and its contents 
are being freely exposed to view. In this case, 
many years had elapsed since the working ceased, 
and numerous collectors had examined the pile 
of material left in it. So we were contented to 
leave with much less than fifty pounds of speci- 
mens. Yet it was an interesting and instructive 
visit, which revealed some of the characteristics 
of the primitive limestone. When it was formed, 
the surface of the earth was probably in a much 
more heated state, and the mechanical and 
chemical forces operated more strongly, lead- 
ing to the extensive crystallization, of which 
this quarry gave so many evidences. J. W. 

—_—_—_——— Ores 

Iris an intensely practical truth that spiritual 
things are “spiritually discerned ;” and that there 
1s no possibility of a man’s comprehending the 
grandest and most potent truths of religion while 
giving himself to personal enjoyments and to 
selfish living. “They that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh ; but they that are after 
the Spirit the things of the Spirit.”—S. S. Times. 





and the patriot band of Judas Maccabeus no 
longer scours the plains. 

Two or three columns and many a stone alone 
mark the place where these things have been. 
Yet the valley, the mountains, the hills, and 
the far-off sea, are to-day what they were three 
thousand years ago, and our pilgrimage has not 
been in vain. 

Sitting under the trees, we read the story of 
Elisha, and tried to fancy where was the house 
to which came Naaman in all the pomp and 
circumstance of state, and from which he so 
wrathfully turned away when the prophet, as 
he thought, derided him with the command to 
go and wash in the Jordan; and here Gehazi, 
for the goodly Syrian garment and the talent 
of silver, took upon himself the curse. In those 
days, as in ours, the love of money was the root 
of all evil. And how many of us since then 
have bartered away our heritage for a “ goodly 
Syrian garment!” 

As we read the dramatic account of the terri- 
ble straits to which the city was reduced in those 
famine days which attended the siege, we looked 
over the mountains, and imagined them swarm- 
ing with Ben-hadad’s soldiers, who from those 
heights could easily look down over the walls 
and into the city, and see the stricken people 
creeping like specters through the streets. And 
to make the illusion more complete, just beyond 
us, crouching among the tombs, is a group of 
lepers, who might well be the ones to venture 
into the camp of the Syrians, knowing that 
they could but die, and had gone back with the 
tidings that turned the darkness into glory, the 
sadness into song. 

But though long threatened retribution was 
only delayed one hundred years more, the Lord 
bore with the people; and then Samaria was 
again besieged. And this time there was no 
miraculous interposition. Her temples and her 
palaces were leveled with the dust, and her 
people, with ropes around their necks, and 
bound in gangs, like slaves, were led away into 
captivity, from which they never returned. And 
verily is the Scripture fulfilled, for not one stone 
is left upon another. ; 

Late in the afternoon we reached the hill of 
Dothan, and drew near under the shadow of 
the pomegranates that cluster around its base. 
Here, we remember, was the grazing ground of 
the Israelite brethren. And in nothing did the 
shrewd Jacob show better judgment than in the 
selection of his pasturage; for the abundance 
of grass and water would make the place an 
elysium for flocks and herds. 

Here came the boy Joseph, with gifts and 
greetings from the father. Around one of the 
empty pits, of which there are many, we gath- 
ered, and looked down into its depths, imagining 
it to be the one in which the boy was cast by 
his jealous brothers. And to add to the vivid- 
ness of the scene, we lifted up our eyes and saw, 
passing along the great highway near by, a 
caravan train from Damascus, with their laden 
camels, bearing spicing, balm and myrrh down 
to Egypt. Just so, thirty-five hundred years 
ago, came those travelling merchants; for this 
is now, as it was then, the great caravan-road 
whereby the traffic from Asia was carried to 
the land of the Pharaohs. And by them was 
the young Iraelite carried as a slave, into Egypt, 
there to become the instrument for the salvation 
of his people. 

It was a steep ascent to the top of the hill. 
And here I had my first experience of the sting 
of the Egyptian nettle. Sharp and unpleasant 
it was, and slippery was the velvety turf. But 


In the Prophet's Country. 


BY LEIGH YONGE. 


It was noon, Eastern noon, when we drew 
rein for our mid-day camp, and the whole val- 
ley was lit up with such an unclouded flood of 
sunshine that it was difficult to find a spot of 
shade, even amid the grove of prickly pears and 
wild olives that have sprung up on the ruins 
of Herod’s palace. 

Beautiful for situation is Samaria; not even 
Jerusalem herself, the joy of the whole earth, 
equals her in site. On a high plateau, in the 
midst of a vast mountainous amphitheater, the 
broken columns and half fallen pillars, set up 
by Herod the Great, testify to what she has 
been in the days of her pride. 

The rose of Sharon, the scarlet anemone, and 
the brilliant lily of the field, enamel the grass; 
while the iris, with her bell-shaped flower, not 
merely wreathes the tombs, which occupy half 
the site of the ancient city, but has thrust her 
hardy little roots into every crevice of the stones. 
In the midst of this field of flowers we sat down 
to gaze about us. And what a panorama was 
spread out, and what crowding scenes seemed 
to pass in procession before our eyes ! 

This was the capital of the Ten Tribes, when 
Jeroboam set up his kingdom, when he had led 
the successful revolt against Solomon’s weak 
son; the hill of Shemer, which we remember 
Omri, the father of Ahab, bought for two talents 
of silver. Over yonder to the west rises the 
rugged peak of Mt. Carmel, running out to sea, 
and instinctively we look to see if there is a 
shadow of a cloud, as big as a man’s hand, ris- 
ing in the horizon ; for we are now in the Elijah 
country, where every hill, every rock, and every 
valley, bears a memory of the Tishbite. Still 
beyond, and to the north, glisten the snow-clad 
slopes of Mt. Hermon. Southward is Gilboa, 
upon which David called the curses, when he 
wrote his touching elegy on Saul and Jona- 
than: “ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be 
no dew, neither, let there be rain, upon you, nor 
field of offerings.” Through a break in the 
mountain-chain we see the valley of Sharon, 
part of the great plain of Esdraelon, the theatre 
of so large a part of Israelitish history. And 
yonder, between the sentinel hills, which keep 
watch over the ruins, sparkles and shines the 
blue Mediterranean, the whole making a picture 
rarely equaled, even in Palestine. 

Truly might Isaiah call Samaria “the crown 
of pride.” And when we clothe these ruins, 
uprear the fallen colonnades, build again the 
ivory palace, and people the city with the gay, 
teeming Eastern life, we realize what the place 
must have been when the “woman of uncon- 
querable will and indomitable hate” ruled and 
reigned, where Ahab and Jezebel wrought the 
wickedness which has made their names a by- 
word among all nations down through the ages. 
Here, more than a thousand years later, the man 
of magnificent schemes, Herod the city builder, 
with his artist’s eye for beauty, came, with his 
infamous court and his wanton women, and 
reared a second palatial city. But the glory 
of both has ‘vanished, like the early mist and 
the morning dew. 

On the brow of the hill is a miserable mud 
village of sixty houses, the only redeeming fea- 
ture of which is a church built by the Crusaders 
over the spot where is the reputed tomb of John 
the Baptist. Omri, Ahab, Jezebel, Jehu, and 
Ahaziah have passed away, and left no trace; 
the mighty armies of Shalmaneser are dust ; 
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than 100,000 tons of ore annually, in the fis- 
cal years 1887-8, morg than three and three- 
quarter millions of tons. The great deposits 
of copper-bearing pyrites in the province of 
Huelva were worked in Roman, if not in pre- 
Roman times; nevertheless, the output con- 
tinued small until recent years. In 1888, Spain 
roduced 3,202,416 tons of copper ore, of which, 
y far, the greater part came from the province 
of Huelva. 

Camphor Trees in the United States.—The 
Camphor Tree will grow in any latitude where 
the thermometer does not fall below 20° F. 
The United States Department of Agriculture 
has raised a large number of plants from seed, 
and distributed them in the Southern States. The 
camphor is obtained by chopping up the wood 
and roots, boiling them in an iron vessel. The 
supply of the gum comes chiefly from Japan. 
There has been a great advance in the price, 
owing to the amount consumed in making smoke- 
less powder and celluloid. 


Specific Gravity of Iron—When a piece of 
iron or steel is thrown into a pot of the melted 
metal, it sinks at first, showing that it is speci- 
fically heavier, but as the iron heats it expands 
and becomes lighter and rises to the surface. 


Train Delayed by Caterpillars—A despatch 
from Mankato, Minnesota, on 23rd of Fifth 
Month, says: “ All the trains on the Milwaukee 
Road this morning were delayed at a point 
seven miles out of this city by millions of cater- 
pillars, which had crowded on the rails to sun 
themselves. The caterpillars were ground into 
masses of grease over which the wheels slipped.” 


Skin Bottles in Mexico.—The skins of animals, 
such as goats, sheep and swine, are universally 
employed for transporting and storing liquids, 
precisely as in Egypt, thousands of years ago. 
The daily supply of pulque is brought to market 
on the natives’ backs in pig-skins, the four legs 
protruding from the body in a ludicrous manner 
when the skin is full of liquid. Ballou’s Aztec 
Land. 

An Engineeriny Difficulty.— W hen a tramway 
was built between Zacatecas and Guadaloupe, 
in Mexico, the cars were ordered from Phila- 
a and, while they were building, the steel 
rails which came from Liverpool, by way of 
Vera Cruz, were laid down from one end of the 
route to the other. Finally, when the cars ar- 
rivel from the United States, it was found they 
would not run on the tract, the fact being that 
the rails had been laid on a gauge three inches 
narrower than the cars had been designed for. 
What was to be done? The Mexicans at first 
proposed to rebuild the cars—make the bodies 
narrower and cut off the axle-trees to fit the 
gauge of the rails. A practical American: en- 
gineer was at the time in Zacatecas, and took 
in the position of affairs at a glance, offering, for 
8500, to show the owners how to get out of the 
trouble without changing an article on the cars. 
The money was paid, and with twenty men and 
some suitable tools, the American took up a few 
rods of the track, made a proper guage for the 
restand had the cars running over the short 
distance in one day. It was the old story of 
Columbus and the egg, easy enough when one 
knew how to do it. The managers of the road 
promptly put the American in charge, and he 
has filled the position ever since.—Aztec Land. 

Mesquite Bush—The Mesquite grows to the 
height of 10 or 12 feet. The seeds are contained 
in asmall pod, and are used by the natives to 
make a sort of bread, which is sweet to the 
laste. The wood is extremely hard and heavy. 
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Canada Yearly Meeting ( Conservative.) From a 
member of this Yearly Meeting, the following ac- 
count has been received :— 

Epistles were received and read from all the 
Yearly Meetings we are in correspondence with, 
and were very strengthening and encouraging to 
us. And some lively Epistles in the Truth were 
written by some of our younger members, and sent 
back to them. We had a very — meeting, 
with the exception of there being so few of our 
members in attendance, which had a discouraging 
aspect to some of us who long for the rebuilding of 
the broken down walls, and that Zion’s stakes may 
be strengthened, and her cords lengthened, and 
her borders enlarged. Oh! for a deeper work of 


grace in the hearts of the children of men! 


We had the company of Archibald Crosbie, of 
Iowa, Zebedee Haines, of Pa., and his wife, also 
Barclay Stratton and wife, of Ohio. The company 
and gospel labors of these dear Friends were very 
acceptable to us. Comforting and cheering to be 
thus remembered by the Master in sending his 
servants and handmaidens among us, and anoint- 
ing them to preach the preaching He bade them. 
Elizabeth Russell was also very acceptably with 
us. A. Crosbie is visiting all the meetings. 

New England Yearly Meeting. (Progressive).— 
From the printed minutes of this body we learn 
that the number of members is 4416, which is 52 
less than the number reported last year. The num- 
ber of births during last year was 33, and of. deaths 
96. The number of ministers 117. 

Wm. O. Newhall acted as clerk, and Timothy 
B. Hussey and I. Warren Hawkes as assistants. 
Several suggestions from the Quarterly Meeting 
for changes in the Discipline were referred for 
consideration to a committee. Reports were re- 
oeived from the Committees having charge of the 
Mosher Fund,—of a needy Friend in the British 
Provinces,—of Providence Boarding School,—of 
Oak Grove Seminary,—on Gospel Work,—on Freed- 
man,—of the Trustees of the Stenge and Knowles’ 
Fund,—on Foreign Missions,—on Peace,—on Bi- 
ble Schools,—on Temperance,—on Indians,—on 
Education. 

Suggestions contained in some of the Epistles 
received to change the name of “The Society of 
Friends” to “The Friends’ Church,” and to ap- 
point a committee to act in the matter of a confer- 
ence of Yearly Meetings, were not appoved. 

A proposition to build a Yearly Meeting house 
in a central locality was referred to the Represen- 
tative Meeting. 

Several ministers and their companions from 
other Yearly Meetings were present. We learn 
from a private letter, that when their certificates 
were read in the Meeting for Ministry and Over- 
sight, one of the representatives objected to the 
ministry of some of the strangers as unsound in 
doctrine. 


New York Yearly Meeting.—From the printed 
minutes, the following information is gleaned— 
The Yearly Meeting was held at Poughkeepsie, 
commencing Fifth Month, 29th. 

Charles W. Jones acted as clerk this year. 

The Report on Bible Schools gave the number 
of such in the Yearly Meeting as 63, with an 
average attendance of 2180 scholars. 

The Annual Statistics gave the whole number 
of members as 3854, which appears to be slightly 
less than a year ago. The number of births was 
37, and of deaths 45. There are 69 ministers. 

The principal of the Murray and other Funds 
amounts to $54,700. The income was principally 
used in promoting education, and in distribution 
of Bibles, Tracts, and of Peace and Temperance 
literature. 

The Report of the Associated Executive Commit- 
tee of Friends on Indian affairs, gives the number 
of Indians who are members of our Society, as 350. 

The number of students at the Academy at 
Union Springs had been 87 (61 of them boarders), 
of whom 42 were members. A considerable amount 
of repairs had been made to the buildings, during 
the past year. . 

In order to escape the taxation to which the 
property of unincorporated religious bodies is sub- 
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ject, it was concluded to take the necessary steps 


to have the Yearly Meeting incorporated. 
A minute was adopted endorsing “the position 


of the Yearly Meeting of last year, as unalterably 
—— to license in any form, and that we believe 
abs 


olute prohibition is the only way to deal with 
this gigantic evil” [of temperance]. A committee 
was appointed to represent the Yearly Meeting 
in a proposed conference of Yearly Meetings to be 
held in 1892. 

A draft of a Catechism was adopted and directed 
to be published. 


Probation for Criminals.— The Legislature of 


Massachusetts has passed,a law providing for the 
appointment of “ probation” officers, who shall take 
the supervision of criminals convicted of minor 
offences, so that if these conduct themselves well, 
they may be saved from the disgrace and contami- 


nation of imprisonment. 





Look to Heaven.—It is necessary to raise one’s 


self again towards Heaven, when stricken down 


upon the earth.— Ozanam. 


THE FRIEND. | 


SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1891. 





Since the publication in our columns of a no- 


tice that copies of “Quaker Strongholds” may 


be obtained gratuitously, we have received from 
a valued Friend a letter expressing the uneasi- 
ness of the writer with the book. This letter 


says :— 


“T have no doubt there are many of our 
members, who are so well established in our 
principles, as to read the work without being 
influenced by such parts as undervalue the 
views ever held by consistent Friends ; but feel- 
ing there are those who are not, and that it is 
the tendency of the natural mind to be biased 
in the direction towards which it may already 
incline, makes it a matter of concern for works 
of a doubtful tendency to be circulated among 
us. 

“T do not wish to criticise the author of this 
book, neither do I feel surprised, taking into ac- 
count the circumstances by which she is sur- 
rounded, that she has not seen farther than 
those whom she came amongst, some of whom 
it might reasonably be expected she would look 
to as examples, but it would be cause of regret 
if she or her friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, or those on this side who may sym- 
pathize with some changes which are taking 
—_ should be encouraged to believe that 

riends were endorsing more fully than they 
are, or can do all, the sentiments contained in 
it.” 

We have been much interested in the exper- 
ience of Caroline E. Stephens, in being brought 
from dependence on a pre-arranged form of wor- 
ship, such as is prescribed in the liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church, and being led to feel after 
the Divine Power in her own heart, as that 
which must qualify for the performance of wor- 
ship “in Spirit and in Truth,” and we regard 
her book as a valuable testimony to the spirit- 
uality of true religion. Our feeling towards her 
and her writings is very kind ; yet, as intimated 
in the editorial notice in the twenty-fifth number 
of the present volume, we have not been free 
from some uneasiness as to the manner in which 
some of the “testimonies” of the Society of 
Friends are spoken of, fearing that her words 
might be used by some to excuse themselves 
from that faithful observance of these, which a 
close attention to the Spirit of Christ would 
lead them unto. 
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“Experience abundantly proves that many 
who are capable of making a great -sacrifice 
when their blood is heated by conflict, and 
when the public eye is fixed upon them, are not 
capable of persevering long in the daily prac- 
tice of obscure virtues. It is by no means im- 

robable that zealots may have given their 
Sows for a religion which had never effectually 
restrained their vindictive or their licentious 
passions. We learn, indeed, from fathers of the 
highest authority, that even in the purest ages 
of the Church, some confessors who had man- 
fully refused to save themselves from torments 
and death by throwing frankincense on the al- 
tar of Jupiter, afterwards brought scandal on 
the Christian name by gross fraud and de- 
bauchery.” 

The above extract, which I find among my 
papers, but the source of which I have forgot- 
ten, illustrates the importance of those who pro- 
fess to labor in the cause of Christ, “ taking heed 
to” themselves, and watching against those evil 
passions or weaknesses to which they are prone. 
To such, the exhortation of the Prophet Isaiah 
is applicable, “ Be ye clean that bear the ves- 
sels of the Lord.” 

It is the power of the Lord immediately re- 
vealed or accompanying the labors of his ser- 
vants, that must effect whatever good is done; 
and unless those who profess to work for Him 
are careful to keep near Him in watchful obedi- 
ence, humbly depending on his help, it is not 
reasonable to expect that much of his blessing 
will go with them in their efforts. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
has authorized the acceptance of the offer of the mas- 
ter of the Chillian transport Itata to pay $500 for vio- 
lation of our navigation laws in having cleared from 
San Diego, Cal., without the necessary permit. This 
is the full legal penalty for such an offence, but its set- 
tlement has no bearing on the other charges against 
the officers of this vessel, namely, kidnapping a Federal 
officer and violating the neutrality laws. 

Marshal Garde seized the Chilian transport Itata at 
San Diego, Cal., on the 9th inst., for violation of the 
neutrality laws and carrying off United States officers. 

The sessions of the International Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor were begun in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the 9th inst. 

The Steamer Danube has arrived at Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, from the North, with the first catch of 
sealskins—18,000—secured outside of Behring Sea. 
Seals are reported as plentiful as ever. ‘‘ These skins 
were shipped down so that, in case of the schooners 
being captured by the officers, the early season’s catch 
would be saved.” 

It is stated that the grasshopper pest in New Mexico 
and Arizona is becoming serious. They are moving 
slowly eastward, 

The Agricultural Department will soon send a spe- 
cialist West to investigate the grasshopper plague. 

Grasshoppers are swarming in innumerable num- 
bers over a section of the eastern part of Colorado, and 
are destroying every green thing above ground. They 
cover an area of about 460 square miles, with Bivina 
as its centre. The grasshoppers are of the small, wing- 
less kind. Next year they will have developed into 
the winged variety, and there will, it is feared, be a 
return of the plague of 1874 and 1875. 

The low price of cotton is cansing great dissatisfac- 
tion among the farmers in South Carolina. 

The Socialistic Labor Party and Single Tax League 
in Boston have been refused permission to hold meet- 
ings on Boston Common by the City Government, A 

yetition has been drawn up demanding the right to 
fold open-air meetings. 

The Committee’ on Agriculture of the Baron de 
Hirsh fund in New York, who had devoted much 
time to maturing a plan for the establishment of Rus- 
sian Hebrew agricultural colonies in the United States, 
are about to begin practical operations. A tract of 
land, embracing about 5,000 acres, has been secured 
in the southern part of the State of New Jersey, on 
which the first colony is to be started by the settling 
of about fifty families, As soon as this colony is un- 


der way steps will be taken for the establishment of 
fresh settlements. 

The Superintendent of Immigration at New York, 
reports that 405,664 immigrants arrived at that port 
during the past fiscal year, as compared with 328,691 
during the previous fiscal year. Of last year’s arrivals 
74,382 came from Germany, 70,716 from Italy, 35,424 
from Treland, 33,504 from Russia, and the others from 
other countries. Nearly 170,000 of the immigrants in 
question settled in New York State and 56,000 in 
Pennsylvania, the next largest number going to IlIli- 
nois and Michigan. One-third of the immigrants are 
laborers. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 448, which 
is 4 less than during the previous week and 105 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 228 were males and 220 females; 108 
died of cholera infantum; 45 of consumption; 33 of 
diseases of the heart ; 22 of inflammation of the lungs; 
21 of marasmus; 19 of convulsions; 16 of apoplexy ; 
16 of inanition; 12 of old age and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U.8. 44’s, 1004; 4’s, 117; currency 6’s, 
109 a 119. 

CoTTon was quiet and unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 8} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

REFINED SuGars.— Cubes, 4 5-16 cts.; powdered, 
47-16 a 49-16 cts.; granulated, 4 3-16 a 4} cts.; crown 
A., 43 cts.; crystal A, 4 3-16 cts. and confectioners’ A, 
46 cts. 

Freep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $19.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, $170 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$3.90; do. do., extras, $4.00 a $4.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.75 a $5.00 ; Western winter, clear, $4.75 a $4.90; 
do. do., straight, $4.90 a $5.10; winter patent, $5.10 a 
$5.35; Minnesota, clear, $4.60 a $4.75; do., straight, 
$4.85 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.50. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 97} a 97} ets. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 663 a 674 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 47 a 47} cts. 

Breer CatrLe.—Extra, 64 a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 6 
cts.; medium, 5§ a 5§ cts.; fair, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 
4a 4} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.—Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 43a 
5 cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 34 a 4 cts.; 
culls, 2} a 3} cts.; lambs, 43 a 7} cts. 

Hocs—Western, 7} a 74 cts. 

Foreign.—The Emperor of Germany in the course 
of his visit in England, has received deputations from 
the anti-slavery society and the fishmongers society, 
attended a garden party given by the Princess of 
Wales, was present at a welcome given him in the 
Guild Hall on behalf of the people of London, re- 
viewed the volunteers at Wimbledon and visited Lord 
Salisbury at his residence, the Hatfield House. He 
finally left for Scotland, and the Empress went to 
Felixstowe, where she will temporarily reside. In the 
course of his speech in reply to the address of wel- 
come presented to him in the Guild Hall on the 10th 
inst., the Emperor made the following pacific utter- 
ances :— 

“My aim is, above all, the maintenance of peace, for 
peace alone can give the confidence necessary to a 
healthy development of science, art and trade. Only 
so long as peace reigns are we at liberty to bestow 
honest thoughts upon the great problems, the solution 
of which, in fairness and equity, I consider the most 
prominent duty of our time. 

“You may, therefore, rest assured that I shall con- 
tinue to do my best to maintain and constantly increase 
the good relations existing between Germany and 
other nations. 

“T shall always be found ready to unite with you and 
with them in the common labor for peaceful progress, 
friendly intercourse and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Charles Spurgeon, the eminent English preacher, is 
ill. 

The result of the election held on the 7th inst., at 
Carlow, for a successor in Parliament to the late 
O’Gorman-Mahon, has resulted in a crushing defeat 
for the Parnellite candidate in the district which 
ParneH admitted was his stronghold, and where, he 
said, if he was defeated he would admit he had noth- 
ing left to fall back upon in political life. 

A fire in the West Stanley colliery at Consett, near 
Durham, on the 13th inst., wrecked the pit head and 
destroyed most of the machinery. The loss will ex- 
ceed $300,000. About 500 men are thrown out of 
work. - 

The census of England and Wales, just taken, shows 
a total population of 29,001,018, an increase of 3,026,- 
572, or 11.65 per cent. since the last census was taken. 


The Russian newspapers are dissatisfied over the 
German Emperor’s visit to.England. The principal 
papers suggest that Russia and France jointly protest 
against the English occupation of Egypt. 

The volcano, Vesuvius, is in a state of eruption, 

In consequence of the prevalence of cholera at 
Mecca, pilgrims returning from that place have to 
undergo a quarantine of twenty days at Eltor before 
proceeding through the Suez Canal. 

A dispatch from Melbourne, dated the 13th inst., 
states that the heavy and incessant rains which have 
been prevailing here for some time past have caused a 
serious overflow of the Yarra Yara River. The streets 
of this city have been inundated by the overflow, 
which has not been equalled since 1863. All the rail- 
roads are blocked, and many of the streets in the 
suburbs are entirely submerged. Thousands of peo- 

le are homeless, and the misery resulting from the 
inundation is already wide-spread. 

An official despatch from Santiago, Chili, says :— 
“The revolution is stationary. Famine prevails at 
Tarapaca and Antofagasta. There is no discipline 
among the rebel forces. Balmaceda, at the cost of the 
state, has sent all political prisoners on board the 
steamer Bolivia, bound for Iquique, where they will 
be at liberty to act as they please. A plot has been 
discovered to destroy the Government squadron at 
Valparaiso, All the conspirators have been seized, 
excepting one, who hanged himself. A reconnoitering 
force from Coquimbo has temporarily occupied Hausco 
and Vallenar, where food is scarce. Complete order 
prevails.” 

There have been fresh revolutionary disturbances in 
several parts of the Argentine Confederation. The 
Government is taking vigorous measures to quell the 
threatened revolt in the provinces of Entre Rios, Cor- 
doba and Catamara. 

A despatch from San Jose, Costa Rica says: “Re 
ciprocity with the United States is considered neces- 
sary, and all the concessions asked for will be granted, 
Costa Rica will send a good exhibit to the Chicago 
Fair, as she expects that the United States will be the 
consumer of all her products.” 

A landslide occurred on Stoop Mountain, on the 
banks of Skene River, in British Columbia, on the 
morning of the 7th instant, by which nine houses 
were swept away. One white woman and 40 Indians 
were killed. 

The ship Canada, the largest ship ever built in 
Canada, was launched at Kingsport on the 6th instant, 
She is 175 feet long, over all, 45 feet beam, 27 feet 
depth of hold, 2400 tons net. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Ellwood Hancock, N. J., $4, being 
$2 for himself, vol. 65, and $2, for Robert Taylor, to 
No. 13, vol. 66; from Samuel P. Leeds, N. J , $2, vol. 
65; from Deborah W. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 65; for 
Ellen D. Moore, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Hamilton E. 
Field, N. J., $2, vol. 65; per John Bishop, $4, being 
$2 for Jane B. Branson, Philadelphia, vol. 65, and $2 
for Rebecca S. Troth, N. J. vol. 65; from Josiah L. 
Haines, Philadelphia, $4, being $2 for himself, vol. 65, 
and $2 for Amy Middleton, N. J., vol. 65; from Walter 
P. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from William H. Corse, 
M. D., West Phila., $2, vol. 65; from David J. Brown, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 65. 

Remittances received after Third-day evening will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


° NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarpinG Scnoon.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee Room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 25th inst., at 10 a. M. 

Joun W. Brpp ie, Clerk. 


Westrown Boarptnc Scuoon.—The Fall and Win- 
ter Term of 1891-92 will begin Ninth Month 1, 1891. 
Parents and others who intend to send children to the 
School, will please make immediate application to 

J.G. WrixraMs, Sup’t, 
Westtown, Penna. 


Frienps’ Liprary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o'clock. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting House, Sixth and 
Noble Streets, Philadelphia, on the 2nd of Sixth Mo, 
1891, Tuomas S. Dawson of Wilmington, Del, # 
JANE E. PENNELL, of Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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